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J\. S. C. to Slaqe Huqe Motion Picture Ball 


Affair for F i 1 m Profession 
to Be Held at Hotel Biltmore, 

in Los Angeles. 




Saturday Night, February 20th, 
Is Date Set for K 1 a b o r a t e 

W 

Cinema Event. 


The American Society of Cinematog- 


A feature of the occasion will be a lavish 


raphers will stage a ball for the motion pic- souvenir program which will be presented to 

ture profession at the Hotel Biltmore, Los ever - v P erson attending the affair. Space in 
. . o . j * i . e? i on -1 the program is already being reserved by 

6 ’ y 6 ’ , J , , prominent members of the him profession as 

has been announced by the A. S. C. Boaid of we u as by leading cinematographic and mer¬ 
cantile organizations. Phis will be the first 


Governors. 


Extensive preparations are already well 


time in several'vears that the 


C. will 


under way to make this the most colorful of issue such a program, and it is predicted that 
all the A. S. C. balls which have numbered its success will parallel that of the ball itself. 

some of the most successful functions in the _ 

film industry. 


Fifth Ball 

This will be the first ball to be presented 

b\ the Society since October, 1923, at which 


Philip H. Whitman, A. S. C., 

Enters New Cinema Field 


Philip H. Whitman, A. S. C.. has joined 

time the fourth A. S. C. ball was held. 1 he the staff of the Alack Sennett studios where he 


latter affair was conceded to have been one 
of the most beautiful events in the history of 
filmdom. Its important happenings and mu¬ 
sical presentations were broadcast to the radio 


is co-directing and writing stories for Mack 
Sennett comedies. 

Whitman's identification with the Sen- 


world over KHJ, the outside populace hav- nett f orces marks the resumption of an asso- 


ing been 
“listen in 


given its initial opportunity 
on this exclusive motion picture 


ball. 


ciation which began in 1915 at which time he 

started his cinematographic career with the 
same organization. It was there that he first 
A major part of the Society’s activities manifested the camera genius which has made 
having been monopolized with the construe- him one of the outstanding figures in the pro- 
tion of the A. S. C.’s special quarters in the fession of motion photography. The A. S. C. 
Guaranty Building, Hollywood, no ball has member is recognized as a master of trick and 


been presented by the cinematographers 


intricate cinematography, which stands him 


new connection in the 


Notable Achievement 


more than two years with the result that all of in good stead 
the stored-up energies of the membership are comedy field, 
now being concentrated on making the forth¬ 
coming affair the most pretentious ever under¬ 
taken by the Society. 

In Chat ge charge of the special trick and miniature cine- 

The A. S. C. members in charge of the matographic department at Universal City, 
ball activities are Homer Scott, president or He left Universal to become associated with 


with 


Subsequent 


original connection 


Sennett studios Whitman was 


the American Society of Cinematographers, Arthur Edeson, A. 


as chairman of the ball committee; Fred W. 


Jackman, former president 


intricate phases 


in the filming of 
Douglas Fairbanks’ 


Society, “The Thief 


Bagdad." Whitman’s work 


treasurer of the ball committee; and Arthur commanded such wide attention that he was 
Edeson, chairman of the special committee on called to New York City to do similar spe- 
entertainment. Richard Connor, widely ex- cial work for Cosmopolitan, after which he 
perienced in the staging of similar functions, was placed under contract to handle the in- 
has been retained by the Society to handle the tricate camera work at the eastern studios of 


actual management of the ball. 


the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation. 
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E. Burton Steene, //. S. Cexplaining to Ramon A ovarro 
operation of Akeley camera with which Steene recorded remark¬ 
able shots on the Circus Maximus set . 


tographic brigade on the first 
day of the shooting, but 
thereafter the writer was in 
charge of the remainder of 
the work which was specially 
directed by Reeves (Breezy) 
Eason. 

The work of E. Burton 
Steene, veteran cinematog¬ 
rapher and expert with the 
Akeley camera, alone is said 
to have saved the M.-G.-M. 
company many thousands of 
dollars. Steene, left to his 
own devices on a parallel 120 
feet in the air, got the crux of 
the entire race with unbeliev¬ 
able clearness—namely, the 
crash of the chariots of Bush¬ 
man and Novarro. Exercising 
to the utmost the facility of 
the Akeley camera, of which 
he is a recognized master, the 
A. S. C. member kept the ca¬ 
reening chariots of the two 
principals both in the picture, 
with the result that every de¬ 
tail of the impact shows in the 
finished picture. By the use 


of 


a seventeen-inch 


lens, 


Steene fills the entire screen 
with the crash. That this shot, 
which it is believed will be¬ 
come historic, could not be 
duplicated in a hundred fold 

Ramon Novarro and Francis liminaries been taken cared of e ^ orts ' s the opinion of the 
X. Bushman were the princi- in anticipation of the great cinematographic experts who 
pals, 42 cinematographers event that it was carried to have viewed its exhibition. 

were stationed about the the climax with a 


mammoth amphitheatre at that drew 
every conceivable angle and and commendation 


precision 
unstinted praise 

from 


All Details Captured 

Regardless of what Bush¬ 
man and Novarro were doing 


in such a manner that every Louis B. Mayer, vice presi- j n the wild ride around the 
beat of the horses’ hoofs, the dent in charge of production, track they were always cov- 
flexing of muscles, the careen- Fred Niblo, the director, as ere( j by the “eyes” of a dozen 
ing chariots, the tense expres- well as the stars of the classic, cameras. Automobiles made 


sions of the spectators as the 
race came to its thrilling cli¬ 
max were registered. 

Well-Laid Plans 


A. S. C. Members 


especially for the occasion 


In addition to the writer, were so built that ample room 
among the other members of was provided for a veritable 
the American Society of Cine- battery of cinematographers 


The arrangements for the matographers taking promi- and these machines kept pace 
filming of the Circus Maxi- nent parts in the filming of with the principals as they 
mus act were made by Percy "Ben Hur” race scenes were: whirled the track, thereby en- 
Hilburn, and the writer. H. Lyman Broening, Max abling the cinematographers 
Weeks of detail work pre- Du Pont, Frank Good and E. to register every detail of the 
ceded the actual filming of the Burton Steene. Mr. Hilburn struggling horses and men as 
scenes but so well had the pre- was in charge of the cinema- they fought for victorv. 
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Bq Herbert Qaq 

Sisson 


National Cash Register 

Company Made Early Use 

of Motion Picture Film 


(The following interesting account, both 
from an historical and industrial viewpoint, 
indicates the use to which cinematography 
may be put with success by a large commer¬ 
cial organization. The article comes from the 
pen of Herbert Gay Sisson and is taken from 
the National Cash Register Company's bulle¬ 
tin, "Progress.” ) 

The progress of the motion picture, one 
of the outstanding developments of the first 
quarter of the present century, has affected 
not only the daily lives of millions through 
providing an inexpensive medium of enter¬ 
tainment, but it has also become a force in the 
industrial life of the nation. There are few 
important manufacturing establishments that 
do not have films showing their processes of 
manufacture and telling the story of the de¬ 
velopment of their product and its importance 
to the world. Films are also widely used by 
industry for purposes of instruction and 
training. 

The first large industrial concern in the 
country to adopt motion pictures in a program 
of ambitious scope was The National Cash 
Register Company, and it is doubtful whether 
any company today uses the motion picture 
as consistently and for so many objects as does 
the Dayton, Ohio, organization. This Com¬ 
pany’s use of the motion picture began in 
1902, when special films were made and in¬ 
corporated in an illustrated lecture on wel¬ 
fare work which was then being given to 
manufacturers’ organizations throughout the 
country and to visitors to the N. C. R. factory 
at Dayton. 

Today the National Cash Register Com¬ 
pany has in its film vault 773,877 feet of posi¬ 
tive prints of motion pictures, and 244,702 
feet of motion picture negative. In addition, 
the Company is a daily renter of film from 
the motion picture industry. Motion pic¬ 
tures are used in special lectures, in an educa¬ 
tional film service provided by the Company 
for the advancement of visual education, in 
daily noon-hour entertainments provided free 
for its employees, in weekly Saturday morn¬ 
ing children’s meetings given to an average of 
three or four thousand children of the city, 
and in educational work carried on bv the 
Company among its workers and members of 
its selling forces. 


Worthy Causes Aided 

The use of motion pictures by The Na¬ 
tional Cash Register Company is not confined 
to films that have to do with the commercial 
activities of the organization. Upon numer¬ 
ous occasions films have been prepared to aid 
worthy movements entirely separate from the 
cash register business. An instance of this oc¬ 
curred in 1924 when Frederick B. Patterson, 
president of the Company, was at the head of 
the National Aeronautic Association of the 
United States. Securing the collaboration of 
the Bray Motion Picture Studios, Mr. Pat¬ 
terson had a thrilling four-reel film prepared, 
entitled "Make America First In The Air.” 
This picture, after being approved by the 
heads of the government air services, was 
shown in most of the important cities of the 
country as the basis of an appeal for member¬ 
ship, with the result that the Association’s 
ranks were more than tripled. 

Properly to describe the various ways in 
which motion pictures have been utilized to 
foster the development of The National Cash 
Register Company, and the spreading of its 
principles and idealism, it is necessary to go 
back in the Company’s history to the year 

1894. 

The late Mr. John H. Patterson, founder 
of the Company and at that time its president, 
always firmly believed that the best way to 
teach is through the eye. Consequently, when 
in that year it became evident, through the re¬ 
turn of a number of defective registers, that 
the industry was suffering from faulty work¬ 
manship, one of the first steps taken was to 
teach the employees better ways of working 
through visual methods. This was only one 
of a number of new and advanced policies 
launched by Mr. Patterson at that time, which 
marked the inauguration of industrial wel¬ 
fare work in the United States, revolutionized 
working conditions in this country, and 
caused The National Cash Register plant to 
become known as “the world’s model fac¬ 
tory.” 

Moving his desk out into the factory, Mr. 
Patterson conducted an investigation and 

^ # . . . o • 

found many things that were wrong. He had 
crude, hand-drawn stereopticon slides pre¬ 
pared. Calling a meeting of all employees in 

(Continued on Page' IS) 
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The Evolution of 

Studio Lighting 


Bq Harrq D. Broum 


Film Illumination Makes 

Tremendous Strides in 

Period of Twelve Years 



U 


shooting’' of “The Master 
Key,” a serial which Bob 
Leonard was directing and in 
which he and Ella Hall were 
featured. This had been a 
particularly stormy season— 
most unusual for California, 
as any native son will testify 
—and the serial was behind 
releasing schedule. 

First Cooper Hewitts 

Acting upon Mr. B e r n- 
stein’s order, we selected a 
garage and converted it into 
our first indoor studio, into 
which we invested all the 
available studio lighting 
equipment in Los Angeles, 
i. e., five Kliegl side arcs and 
one 35-amp. spotlight. To 
this we added 20 banks of 
In the year 1914 1 became CcJoper Hewitts, which we 
installed as chief electrician ordered from New York, the 
for the Universal Film Com- first to come to the coast. 

Pi oneer Electrical Force 
We soon followed this up 


Harry D. Brown 



pany at the then embryo Uni¬ 
versal City. This was in the 
days of canvas diffusers and 
artificial lighting was un¬ 
known in Hollywood as red 
flannel underwear in 
South Sea Isles. The high art 
of using reflectors had not 
even been developed. Even 
“Came Dawn” and “Later” 


pany had previously manu¬ 
factured phot o-engraving 
lamps. The . Winfield-Ker- 
ner lamps came into use dur¬ 
ing the regimes of Messrs. 
McGill and Harry Caul- 


with the installation of 1000 field as Universal City gen- 
W. nitrogen lamps, which era i managers. Our total 
the were J ust being developed as capacity in transformers was 


overhead equipment. With 


100 K. W. A. C., which in- 


proud indoor studio many of 
had not yet begun their hec- *be scenes of The Master 


this auspicious beginning we du d e d all the power for 
proceeded to “shoot” in our p um ps etc 


tic careers as subtitles. 


Key,” which also included 

It’s raining, boys, let’s go several exterior street scenes, 
home” was not an uncommon The electrical force at Uni¬ 
cry and all Filmdom were 


Five Minute Limit 

In the latter part of 1915 

Universal made a picture 
called “Lass O’Leary,” which 

versal at this time was made called for a rather large street 


pagan worshippers of the Sun U P of five men, one of whom set and considerable night 

was Paul Guerin, now chief stuff. Our total capacity on 

at the Mack Sennett Studio, this street was 30 K. W . A. C. 

and another Walter Strohm, With fast work on the part of 


god. 


Indoor Studio 


Not long after my advent now chief at United Studios, t h e cinematographers we 


as 


Universal’s electrician, 
along about the middle of 


W infield-Kerner's 


were able to keep the load on 
about five minutes without 


January, 1915, Isadore Bern- The spring of 1915 saw the burning up the transformers, 
stein, then general manager, coming of the Winfield-Ker- “Lass O’Leary” was filmed 
concluded that the company 
should have an indoor studio. 


He was probably inspired by by most of the studios operat- 
the difficulties attending the - ing in California. This coro¬ 


ner Company’s studio lamp, during Henry McRae’s reign 

which was adopted and used as general manager. 

^ ^ - * • • 

We often worked all night 


(Continued on Page'lB) 
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Rack and Airbell Markin qs on Cinema Film 

Concluding Part of Exhaustive Findings of Authorities Reported 

Treatise Begun in December Issue *** l * Cra ® lree in Research Laboratory Com- 
of American Cinematographer. an c - l ues munication from Eastman Co. 


(Continued from last month , in which complete 

illustrations appeared) 

If the airbell forms on the film along the 
sides of the rack, owing to the tendency of the 
air to rise to the surface, the airbell frequently 
becomes elongated so that the area of contact 
is not circular but oval. The tendency for dis¬ 
tortion is greater with the larger airbells, 
which explains why the larger airbell mark¬ 
ings are rarely circular, while the small mark¬ 
ings are invariably circular. 

A typical group of circular and irregular 
airbell markings is shown in Fig. 7. 

Unless the surface of the emulsion is 
locally greasy or burnished, the points of at¬ 
tachment of the airbells are determined mere¬ 
ly by chance. However, there is usually a 
greater propensity for the airbells to become 
attached where the film passes over the ends 
of the rack so that rack marks are usually ac¬ 
companied by airbell markings. See Fig. 8. 
Classification of Airbell Markings 

Airbell markings may be of the following 
types: 

1. Clear white spots. These may be 
either circular or irregular in shape as ex¬ 
plained above. See Fig. 7. The clearcut edge 
of the spots indicate that the area of contact 
of the airbells did not materially alter during 
the course of development. 

2. Grey spots. These are* similar in 
shape to those illustrated in Fig. 5 but are not 
perfectly clear and contain more or less silver 
grains. They are caused by the airbell break¬ 
ing or becoming dislodged during develop¬ 
ment so that the spot was protected for only 
a part of the total time of development. 

3. Clear spots surrounded by a dark 
ring. See Fig. 9. The dark ring is probably a 
result of developer oxidation fog caused by 
local oxidation of the developer by the airbell. 
This type of marking occurs only rarely and 
with freshly mixed developers which are sus¬ 
ceptible to aerial oxidation fog. In such a 
case if the film remains stationary during de¬ 
velopment the oxidation products of the de¬ 
veloper flow down the film and frequently 
produce a fog streak or tail as shown in 

Fig. 10. . 


4. Clear spots surrounded by a grey 

ring. See Fig. 11. The grey ring is probably 
caused by a diminution in the area of contact 
of the airbell with the film due to a change in 
shape during development as explained above. 

5. Clear spots with a dark central ring. 
See Fig. 12. Examination of the dark nuclear 
ring showed that this consisted largely of sil¬ 
ver. The exact method of formation of such 
markings is not known though they could be 
formed by bursting of the airbell just before 
the film was removed from the developer so 
that the whole airbell area became saturated 
with developer, and the reforming of a small¬ 
er central bubble when the film was immersed 
in the fixing bath. This second bubble would 
prevent the access of the fixing bath and per¬ 
mit of development of the image underneath 
by the developer absorbed by the film after 
the bursting of the first bubble. 

Such a marking could also result from 
the printing of a positive image from a nega¬ 
tive containing airbell markings similar to 
those described under “3” above, namely 
“clear spots surrounded by a dark ring.” 

6. Clear spots with a nucleus of silver 

halide. The appearance of these spots by 
transmitted light is essentially the same as 
those shown in Fig. 12, although the dark 
central ring consists largely of silver halide 

instead of metallic silver. The method of for- 

# 

mation of such spots is probably as follows: 
During development the airbell prevents ac¬ 
cess of the developer to the emulsion and per¬ 
sists until the film is removed from the de¬ 
veloper. On reimmersion in the fixing bath a 
small airbell forms where the larger bell prev¬ 
iously existed, thus protecting the emulsion 
from fixation. 

The difference between the spots indi¬ 
cated under 5 and 6 is, therefore, merely a re¬ 
sult of slight wetting of the previously pro¬ 
tected airbell area with developer immedi¬ 
ately before fixing. A nucleus of silver halide 
is produced in one case and a mixture of silver 
halide in the other. 

Factors Affecting the Number of Airbells 

Formed 

The quantity of airbells which may ac- 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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The EDIT 


LENS 


focused by FOSTER GOSS 


Credit 


Programs 


Now that the period of resolutions for the new year is at hand, 
the cinematographer might well ask that the exhibitor give cine¬ 
matography the credit that is due it in the exhibition of each 
and every production. To the mentors of the larger theatres 


might be addressed the appeal 


refrain from cutting credit 


titles. To the exhibitors of the smaller houses might be directed 
the request that, if they receive a print from which the credit 
titles have been cut, they at least insert the name of the cine¬ 
matographer in the programs. The latter information should 


forthcoming from 


exchanges. 




isn t, 


letter 


directed to the American Society of Cinematographers in Hol- 


wood 


exhibitor’s bookings are 


enough 


vance — will bring the same information. 


“Hokum’ in Cinematoqraphq 

The cinema has had to suffer, more than any industry, the ap¬ 
pellation, “hokum,” to be associated with it. Perhaps there has 
been plenty V)f hokum relating to the films; at the same time, 
other lines of endeavor have not been clean of it. . 


This much, however, is worthy of passing note — the basic thing 
about motion pictures, cinematography, has been singularly free 
of hokum. Of necessity, no doubt, is this so. Aside from per¬ 
sonal preferences for one style of camera work or the other, 
cinematography, judged from reasonable precepts, must stand on 
its own feet when it is given its one and only test — showing on 
the screen. There may be handicaps of poor projection, but 
there can be no illusions — or “hokum,” if you please—about the 
cinematography that the public sees. 

There is little place for the unstable foibles in the field of cine¬ 


matography. 


improvement lends itself 


steady 
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vancement of the science, then it becomes a part and parcel 
thereof. If it is not conducive to progress, it is soon eliminated. 


U 


pro 


Spasmodically, there may appear various manners 
cesses" and the like that may hope to thrive on the supposition 
that the motion picture industry is susceptible to "hokum,” but 
if those special methods do not measure up to the most thor¬ 
ough-going standards of camera work, the fallacies are soon de¬ 
tected and the promoters and sponsors find themselves high 


and dry on the rocks of incredulity. 


Whether cinematography is applied to entertainment, education 
or whatnot, it is a science all to itself. It is here just as surely 


and securely 
“Hokum" find 


photography itself. 


camera 


barren pasture, and 


mankind. 

who 


would sow the seeds thereof may well put forth their efforts 
more profitably elsewhere. 


Real Feature 


Continued comment on the selection by this publication of the 
productions with the best cinematography for the past year re¬ 
veals many interesting phases. The novelty of the feature has 
proved extremely appealing and contributors to other publica¬ 
tions have been quick to take note. 


While it w r as the original intention to pick the five pictures with 
the best cinematography of the past year, this idea was laid aside 
when there became apparent the size of the task of the critics 
who perforce had to delve into retrospect for the selections for 
which they were queried. If they had had the purpose in mind 
when they were reviewing the different productions during the 
course of the year, such a procedure would have been more 
feasible. Hence, as w r as explained in the Annual Number, all 
the features cited were presented on a single Roll of Honor, no 
consecutive number being essayed. 
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The Qreat Task of Bq William R. 

Editing “Ben Hur 11 sunqart 


Crux of All Sequences 

Must Be Preserved in Cut¬ 
ting Down Lengthy Footage 


The gigantic task of editing "Ben Hur 1, 
is about at the end of the rope. When we 
see it on the screen we will marvel at the huge 
sets, the mobs, the photography, the story and 
direction. But in retrospection of the task of 
building this picture, will there be a thought 
given to this branch which has played a prom¬ 
inent part in making such a spectacle pre¬ 
sentable? 

Great Amount of Work 

Let us for a moment delve into the 
tremendous amount of work involved in edit¬ 
ing "Ben Hur.” 

After talking with Lloyd Nosier, who is 
film editor of this great motion picture, I dis¬ 
covered, to my amazement, the great responsi¬ 
bility placed upon his shoulders. More than 
1,600,000 feet of negative were shot on this 
picture from which 800,000 feet of positive 
were printed. With 16 pictures to the foot, 
this makes a total of 12,800,000 pictures with 
which Lloyd Nosier had to familiarize him¬ 
self before attempting to assemble and edit. 

When Mr. Nosier was appointed by the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Corporation to edit 
the film of this epic, he appreciated the honor, 
a most enviable honor in his profession. But 
in back of this appointment, M-G-M realized 
his ability and he was selected because of his 
past record of achievement in this field. He 
immediately sailed for Europe, where he was 
to join Director Fred Niblo. Upon his ar¬ 
rival, Nosier found in excess of 350,000 feet 
of film awaiting him and he immediately 
waded in to reduce this footage to continuity 
form which would enable Mr. Niblo to de¬ 
termine what could be done with the work 
already accomplished. 

Having completed their work in Italy, 
the company returned home, where there was 
much to do to complete the picture. It was 
here that Nosier resumed the task of keep¬ 
ing up with the reels of film that were being 
constantly furnished after each day’s work, 
but it was much more pleasant after he had 
organized a force of able assistants who knew 
what it was all about and could talk his lan¬ 
guage. 

Three Great Sequences 

Among the many sequences incorporated 
in this great super-production, there are three 



Lloyd Nosier 


which are outstanding because of their magni¬ 
tude and importance to the story. These are 
the “Joppa Gate,” the “Galley” and the “Cir¬ 
cus Maximus.” The latter was shot in Culver 
City and necessitated the building of the 
largest motion picture set ever attempted in 
the history of motion pictures. It is a replica 
of the enormous chariot racing arena as it 
existed two thousands years ago in Antioch, 
which was at that time the second largest city 
in the world and second in importance only 

to Rome. It is reported that more than 200,- 
000 feet of negative were shot on this one se¬ 
quence. Forty cameras were used during the 
filming of the chariot races and one would 
believe by seeing so many cinematographers 
that it was an A. S. C. convention. However, 
they must receive a large measure of credit, 
for there was not a move made in this huge 
scene but what it was picked up by one or 
more of the cameras stationed at strategic 
points throughout the set. Some remained 
stationary, while others were mounted on 

(Continued on Page 1G) 
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The Evolution of 

Stud io Lighting 

(Continued from Page S) 

% 

on the "Lass O’Leary” street 
set, sleeping a couple of hours 
in the transformer room, 
where it was warm and going 
about our duties maintaining 
the plant during the day. 

Ci nema Twin 

In December, 1915, Uni¬ 
versal purchased from W. W. 

Wohl, 50 overhead Wohls 
and 25 broadsides, and out¬ 
side of buying some large 
deck Cooper-Hewitts, w e 
made no additions to the 
plant equipment until the late 

summer of 1917, at which 
time Winfield - Kerner 
brought out the Cinema 
Twin, which is substantially 
the same type of lamp in use 
today. Meantime, of course, 
other studios had introduced 
much new lighting equip¬ 
ment of varying makes. 

In this interegnum H. O. 
Davis had served his term as 
general manager and the of¬ 
fice came into the able hands 
of William Sistrom. In the 
early part of 1918 the Sun¬ 
light Arc Company intro¬ 
duced what is known as the 
Sun Arc. This light became 
very popular, particularly for 
street and location work, and 
is still used to a considerable 
extent. 

These retrospections are 
probably also the reflections 
of the experiences of Frank 


Gotham Critic 

Praises Clark 

An outstanding tribute to 

the cinematography of Dan 

Clark , A . C. f who is chief 

cinematographer for Tom Mix 

on Fox productions, is paid in 
the following New York dis¬ 
patch to the Los Angeles Ex¬ 
aminer from Eileen Creel man, 
motion picture editor for L^NI- 

versal Service: 

“Tom Mix is the hero of 
‘The Best Bad Man/ but it is 
his cameraman who walks away 
with most of the honors. The 
picture winds up in a long cli¬ 
max with some beautifully pho¬ 
tographed scenes of a great dam 
bursting and rushing toward 
the audience in a torrent of dan¬ 
ger. We are shown several re¬ 
markable exterior and interior 
shots of its destruction of the 
hut where Toni Mix is impris¬ 
oned. n 


N. Murphy, now chief en¬ 
gineer for Warner Bros. 
Studios, and H. G. Ewing, 
president and general mana¬ 
ger of Minerva Pictures 
Corp., both of whom started 
their careers in 1914. The 
latter served with Famous- 
Players-Lasky Corp. and was 
responsible to a large degree 
for the illumination for the 
excellent photography turned 
out by that company. Mur¬ 
phy engineered his first light¬ 
ing in the late Thomas H. 
Ince’s ‘‘Civilization.” 

It is rather difficult to give 


facts and figures from mem¬ 
ory, but if the reader will 
stop to consider that from 
what was considered a large 
set with 30 K. W. in the days 
of “Lass O’Leary,” we ad¬ 
vanced to the gigantic scenes 
in "The Hunchback of Notre 

Dame” with 2500 K. W. ca¬ 
pacity, he will then realize 
how important the lighting of 
motion pictures has become. 

Gigantic Jump 

From 500 to 1000 kilowatts 

are used on the average in¬ 
terior set today, and as much 
as 5000 have been used on 
others. From an approximate 
total of 30 kilowatts back in 
1914—used by all the studios 
—the Hollywood film indus¬ 
try today has a capacity for 

approximately 30,000. Cer¬ 
tainly no mean barometer of 
the industry’s growth. 

Every studio chief has con¬ 
tributed his talents to the de¬ 
velopment of the art of mo¬ 
tion picture lighting, and in 
no case have we had any out¬ 
side assistance. He has not 
only improved his lighting 
equipment, but has invented 
and perfected such mechani¬ 
cal concoctions as wind ma¬ 
chines, pumps, lighting ma¬ 
chines and numerous other 
devices. 

The studio chief engineer 
is a veritable tri-god, dombin- 
ing all the virtues of Helios, 
the sun god; Pluvius, god of 
rain, and Thor, lord of 
thunder. 
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Another Reason 
Non - Obsolesc 


EASILY EMBODIED IN PRESENT 

MODELS 


4 FEATURE of the Bell & Howell Stand¬ 
ard Cinematograph Camera is the 
interchangeable detail parts and 
equipment that prevents it from becoming 
obsolete, no matter whether it is a recent 
model or one of our first cameras built 19 
years ago. 


For example—the ultra speed attachment is 
interchangeable with the normal speed move¬ 
ment of any Bell & Howell Standard Camera 
now on the job. To accommodate inter¬ 
changeability, only a few provisions at the 
factory are necessary. The ultra speed fea¬ 
ture does not in any way interfere with the 
normal operation of the camera. It effectively 
equips one Camera to do the work of two. 


In the Super Speed Mechanism are to be 
found facility of use and ease o'? operation, 
highly scientific composite design, carefully 
selected materials and the usual Bell & Howell 
standard of workmanship. That it is consid¬ 
ered the only thoroughly practical super speed 
mechanism built is proven by the fact that 
nearly 100% of the ultra speed shots are pro¬ 
duced with cameras bearing the Bell & Howell 
trade mark. 


Booklet, illustrating and de¬ 
scribing the operation of Ultra 
Speed Mechanism and other 
attachments for Bell & Howell 
Cameras, sent upon request. 


* at our ew l 
Chicago offices 


The World’s Standard 
Cinematograph Camera 


iso5 LARCHMONT AVE 

CHICAGO. 


BRANCHES 

NEW YoR K HOLLYWOOD 

* f *20 W. 42 n0 8T 4)|4 SANTA MONICA IIVO 

Pioneer and World’s Largest Manufacturers of Cinematograph Cameras and Equipment 


STANDARD 
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The Great Task of Editing "Ben Hur” 


(Continued from Page 12) 


mobile platforms, automobile trucks and air¬ 
planes. In some instances cameras were sus¬ 
pended by cables and propelled across the en¬ 
tire length of the arena, which measured 
approximately 1500 feet long. And with all 

this film,produced by such a large battery of 
cameras, you can imagine what a task it was 
to select 1000 feet which at most is about all 
you will see of this sequence in the finished 
picture. 

Footage Reduced 

The "Joppa Gate” sequence, which is the 
entrance to Jerusalem and was shot in Italy, 
is estimated to have furnished over 100,000 
feet of film, which was reduced in the final 


editing 


to 

n 


1000 feet; and 


"Galley 


Sequence” having, furnished around 132,000 
feet, was edited to 1500 feet. 


X 




COMBINE 

Heat Resistance 

and 

Superior Optical Qualities 


Highest Polish; No Discoloration 

They Defy Heat. 

Correct Light For the Sensitized 

Film or Screen. 


Sole Distributors: 


Exhibiting Length 

Perhaps you can understand the mechani¬ 
cal part of assembling this mass of film, but 
can you conceive the tremendous importance 
of reducing it to an exhibiting length and in 
such a manner that will please the audience 
of the universe? This is an art which few 
people have mastered. In order to edit a pic¬ 
ture, one must know drama; he must be able 
to place himself in the same receptive mood as 
that of the great army of people who will ulti¬ 
mately view the picture. He must be able to 
tell the story in action and with the proper 
tempo, the same as you Would expect to see it 
portrayed in life. He must know how to time 
the many situations to get the maximum effect, 
and to do this, he must know the value of 
every bit of action and the length of time to 
keep it before the eyes of the audience. Above 
all, he must build his plot in action the same 
as the writer does in words, commanding the 
interest at all times until the climax is reached. 
To possess all these requirements, I dare say, 
it requires a great mind. 

In the case of "Ben Hur” the responsi¬ 
bility of the final editing does not fall upon 
one man; it would be a physical impossibility 
because of its size, and so we find at this stage, 
three great minds, Fred Niblo, Irving 
Thalberg and Lloyd Nosier collaborating day 
and night, exerting their every resource 
energy and brain power for one purpose, and 
that is to make the production of “Ben Hur” 
stand out as the greatest screen epic 
times. 


Ffsh'Schurman Corporation 

1050 Cahuenga Ave. Tel. GLadstone 9805 

HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 
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EASTMAN 


PANCHROMATIC 



EGATIVE 


Colorful trees, flowers and clouds on loca 


tion; colorful hangings 


•> 


backgrounds 


and 


costumes in the studio all call for Eastman 


Panchromatic Film. 


The emulsion is made sensitive to red 


5 


yellow and green, as well as blue to which 
regular film responds chiefly. Consequently 
all the colors you see, either on location or 


the 


studio 


can 


be 


reproduced 
negative in their true relationship. 


in 


the 




EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Patre 7) 

a nearby Jewish synagogue which had been 
abandoned and rented by the Company, he 
showed them by means of these slides the 
practices that were wrong and how they could* 
be bettered. The effect was salutary and this 
marked the beginning of the Company’s ex¬ 
tensive use of the stereopticon, which has 
since been supplemented to a great extent by 
the motion picture. 

100,000 Slides 

In 1896, a photograph department was 
started at the factory, and after that time pho¬ 
tographic slides were used. Despite the mo¬ 
tion picture, the use of slides has by no means 
been discontinued. The Company has on 
hand at this day approximately 100,000 slides, 
containing views from every part of the earth 
and covering a wide variety of topics. The 
Company’s auditoriums are equipped with 
wide screens, and double-screen stereopticons 
are used. In this manner a picture can be 
shown on one side of the screen and accom¬ 
panying comment on the other. Songs for 
group singing are illustrated in this manner, 
a picture being on one side and the words of 
the song on the opposite side. 

Following the inauguration of welfare 
work, Mr. Patterson had a lecture made up, 
which was illustrated with the stereopticon. 
It showed the beneficent results of welfare 
work, and Mr. Patterson gave the lecture per¬ 
sonally to manufacturers’ organizations in va¬ 
rious parts of the United States to arouse their 
interest in more considerate treatment of their 
personnel. Shortly afterwards the Company 
adopted the policy of inviting visitors to go 
through the factory. Then a small room 
was fitted up as an auditorium and the lecture 
on welfare work was shown to the factory's 
daily guests. 

Use of the ‘Movie’ 

In 1902 the motion picture was still in 
a state of infancy and a smaller footage of 
film was being shown in the entire country 
than in any important city today. Intensely 
interested in visual education, however, Mr. 
Patterson saw that the motion picture was 
more effective in many ways than the stereop¬ 
ticon. He secured from the Edison Company 
a complete motion picture outfit and a cam¬ 
eraman and brought them to the factory. 
Thereafter both the traveling factory lecture 
and the one given at the plant were given as 
a combination of stereopticon and movies. 






Among the many useful articles for 
which man craves possession, there is invaria¬ 
bly the produft of one particular manufacturer, 
which dominates all others 

From pipes to motor cars, from 
chewing gum to pianos--whatever the article 
may be---there is always one distinctive product, 
that is recognized as rhe besU 

Few commodities dominate their 
licld for general excellence, for outstanding 
superiority over all others, to such a marked 
degree, as do the products of Carl Zeiss, Jena, 
creators of the celebrated Tessar lens. 


/larolcf Oir. OdjennefZ 

U. S. Clgen/ 

J33 c Ms/23^ Sticct 

JZerv y&i'k 



A NEW LENS 

“That has made good” 

Large aperture F:2.3. To a large extent responsi¬ 
ble for the Bas-relief, or solid appearance of the 
subject on the screen. 

Good definition over the entire field, yet not harsh 
or wiry. 

A portrait lens in short focal lengtlis 
40mm, 50mm, 75mm, with full closing diaphragm. 

Price is reasonable 

40mm . $50.00 

50mm . 50.00 

75mm . 55.00 

A trial will be satisfying 

ASTRO-GESELLSCHAFT, mbh., Berlin 

FOR SALE BT 

MITCHELL CAMERA CORPORATION 

6025 Santa Monica Blvd. - - Los Angeles, Cal.f. 
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While traveling hi Europe in 1911 Mr. 
Patterson saw an exhibition of Kinemacolor 
films, the first colored motion pictures. He 
became so interested that he paid the expenses 
of the inventor across the sea, brought him to 
Dayton and had him make a series of colored 
motion pictures, the first produced in Amer¬ 
ica. The Kinemacolor pictures were princi¬ 
pally views of landscape gardening around 
the factory and the beautiful front yards, back 
yards and window boxes in the neighborhood. 
They were used to illustrate a lecture on land¬ 
scape gardening and home beautification. 
Three traveling outfits were sent with this 
lecture to all parts of the United States in the 
interest of community betterment. 


Children’s Meetings 

A further use of the stereopticon that 
later was supplemented by motion pictures 
was in the case of the "pleasant Sunday after¬ 
noons,” started by Mr. Patterson in 1897 for 
the benefit of the children of the neighbor¬ 
hood. The main feature of these entertain¬ 
ments in those days were talks on travel il¬ 
lustrated by the stereopticon. At the present 
time these children’s meetings are held on 
Saturday mornings, the attendance weekly 
averaging 3,900 or more, and instructive and 
entertaining motion pictures constitute the 
bulk of the program. These meetings are 
free to all children of the citv or vicinity. 
Each child enjoys an hour or more of motion 
pictures and songs, and refreshments are 
served. 


In 1915, a motion picture was produced 
entitled "The Troubles of a Merchant and 
How to Stop Them.” This was used in con¬ 
junction with another film entitled “Getting 
the Most Out of Retailing.” For a number 
of years, five traveling lecturers presented 
these films to educate the retail mer¬ 
chants throughout the United States and Can¬ 
ada. They were given to Chambers of Com¬ 
merce and leading merchants’ organizations. 

A year or two before America entered 
the \\ orld W ar a film was made in different 
hospitals throughout the country showing the 
terrible results of social diseases. This was 
shown to the conventions of salesmen and to 
the factory employees, and is still being shown 
to all new employees. In 1917, Mr. Patter¬ 
son had the picture revised and sent it to 
Washington where it was approved by gov¬ 
ernment officials and he then sent this picture 
out to all army camps so that it was seen by 

fCutUiiiued on Pa ^ IT IT) ..-. 
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SCHEIBE’S PHOTO-FILTER SPECIALTIES 

Are now popular from coast to coast, and in 
some foreign countries. 

If my many varieties do not always fill the bill, 
tell me your wants and I will make them on special 
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Rack and Airbell Marking on Cinema Film 

(Continued from Page !>) 


cumulate on the film is determined by the fol¬ 
lowing factors: 

1. The manipulation of the rack. This 
determines: 

(a) The rate of immersion of the film. 
If the film is immersed rapidly there is a much 
greater tendency for it to carry down airbells 
than when immersed slowly. It is important 
therefore, to immerse the rack slowly, es¬ 
pecially when the end slat touches the surface 
of the developer because most airbells usually 
accumulate along the end slats. 

Rapid immersion is also apt to cause 
foam on the surface of the developer and the 
small air bubbles constituting the foam at¬ 
tach themselves to the film causing airbells. 


(b) The time of soaking before remov¬ 
ing from the developer. Experience has 
shown that if the film is immersed quickly in 
the developer, allowed to remain submerged 
for only a few seconds and is then lifted com¬ 
pletely out of the developer and resubmerged, 
a much larger quantity of airbells will be 
formed than when the film was originally im¬ 
mersed. 


Short immersion of the film in the de¬ 
veloper followed by exposure to the air leaves 
the film in a partially swollen state and in this 
condition it has a much greater propensity to 
carry along airbells with it on subsequent im¬ 
mersion than the dry or completely swollen 
film. It is usually necessary to allow the film 
to soak for at least twenty to thirty seconds 
after the first immersion in order to remove 
this tendency. 


(c) The degree of agitation of the rack. 
In many cases airbells can be dislodged after 
the film has been thoroughly soaked by rapid 
agitation of the rack or by slapping the end 
slat against the surface of the developer, 
though when developing by time it is neces¬ 
sary to duplicate the rack agitation precisely 
and too much rack manipulation is not prac¬ 
tical. It is preferable to remove the airbells 
manually as described below. 

2. The Quantity of Grease on the Film. 

% 

A very slight trace of grease or oil on the 
film will so affect the surface of the emulsion 
that it has a greatly increased tendency to at¬ 
tract airbells. Any appreciable quantity of oil 
or grease will also act as a resist-and prevent 
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the access of the developer. Preliminary soak¬ 
ing of the film in a solution of sodium car¬ 
bonate will often overcome this tendency (see 
below). 

3. The Condition of the D ev eloper 

Experiments have shown that old devel¬ 
oper which frequently tends to loan badly has 
a greater tendency to give airbells than new 
developer. This foaming is the result of the 
presence of decomposed gelatin produced by 
the action of the alkali in the developer on the 
small particles of emulsion removed from the 
film by abrasion. The effect of the addition 
of ethyl alcohol to such a foaming developer 
was tried but no beneficial effect was observed 
by the addition of increasing quantities of the 
alcohol up to 10%. 

Method of Preventing the Formation of Air- 

bells 

The formation of airbells may be pre¬ 
vented as follows: 

1. By soaking the film in water or a so¬ 
lution of sodium carbonate (about 2%) be¬ 
fore development. This has the effect of 
thoroughly soaking the gelatin, in which con¬ 
dition the propensity for airbells to form is a 
minimum, while the carbonate solution tends 
to remove traces of grease which would other¬ 
wise cause airbells and prevent access of the 
developer. The carbonate treatment, how¬ 
ever, will not remove splashes of mineral oil. 

Any airbells which cling to the film dur¬ 
ing the soaking process can be removed manu¬ 
ally by passing a soft camel’s hair brush along 
the top slat, reversing the rack in the tank and 
repeating the process. 

After soaking the film it is very necessary 
to thoroughly agitate the rack for the first 
minute after immersing in the developer, 
otherwise the liquid carried over by the film 
will still adhere and cause development 
streaks. 

Soaking is objectionable insofar as it in¬ 
volves an extra operation and is really not 
necessary if the manipulation outlined below 
is followed. 

2. By taking care not to use developer 
which is too old and which foams badly, by 
immersing the rack slowly, and by allowing 
the film to remain under the surface of the 
developer for at least 30 seconds before lifting 
out of the developer for any reason whatever. 

3. By removing the airbells mechani¬ 
cally. 
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“Mike” Shannon on the job. 
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every enlisted man shortly after he entered 
camp. This film is regarded as the most ef¬ 
fective warning against the dangers of sexual 
vice that has ever been produced. 

Helped Nation’s Morale 

As a further contribution to the winning 
of the war, Mr. Patterson had prepared a lec¬ 
ture entitled “Wake Up America,” in which 
both the stereopticon and moving pictures 
were used. The object of this lecture was to 
teach the American people the causes of the 
war and why we were in it, and to arouse the 
country to the necessity of devoting all their 
energies to winning. The five lecture outfits 
that were given the merchants’ educational 
lectures devoted all their time in presenting 
this lecture in all parts of the United States. 

One of the most noticeable effects of the 
war in the industrial life of the country was 
the fostering of inefficiency and wastefulness 
on the part of workers. To combat this at¬ 
titude, in 1919, The National Cash Register 
Company had a film made up which was en¬ 
titled “Waste Can’t Win.” It was a clever ex¬ 
position of the prevalent bad habits and ten¬ 
dencies of the day, and the results of showing 
it were so evident that it was borrowed by 
hundreds of manufacturers throughout the 
United States and shown by them to their em¬ 
ployees. This film was everywhere regarded 
as a big factor in the return of the American 
workman to “normalcy” following the hectic 
war davs. 

About six years ago the factory lecture 
was revised and is now all motion picture, in¬ 
stead of a combination of movies and slides. 
It is given in the N. C. R. Schoolhouse twice 
. a day to those who visit the factory, in num¬ 
ber about 26,000 per year. 

Special ‘ Movies' 

Motion pictures are made of all of the 
Company’s sales conventions, pageants, spe¬ 
cial visitors. These pictures, as well as our 
merchants’ pictures, are used as part of the 
instruction of salesmen in the Company’s 
sales school. 

Both the stereopticon and motion pic¬ 
tures are used daily in the Company's repair 
school in connection with the teaching of t‘ne 
mechanics of cash registers to service men. 

The main projection room is in the N. 
C. R. Schoolhouse, an auditorium that seats 
about 2,300 people. This auditorium is 
equipped with a complete stage, capable of 
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putting on the largest productions. In this 
projection room are three high intensity arc 
simplex projectors, one double screen stereop- 
ticon, two single stereopticons, and four spot 
and flood lights. There are four other pro¬ 
jection rooms; one in a classroom back of the 
Schoolhouse stage, one at the N. C. R. City 
Club auditorium, one at the screening room, 
and one in the repair school. Each of these 
is equipped with two motion picture projec¬ 
tors and double screen stereopticon. 

The Company also maintains an educa¬ 
tional film service, loaning films to schools, 
churches and organizations for the purpose 
of promoting visual education. This film 
service contains travel pictures, scenics, films 
depicting various industries, pictures of ani¬ 
mal and plant life and others. They are 
loaned free of charge to any worthy organ¬ 
ization. 


(Continued from Page 2 1 ) 

Experience has shown that even when the 
above precautions are taken some airbells may 
still cling to the film, and especially at those 
parts where the film passes over the end slats. 
The only way to be absolutely certain of the 
absence of airbells at these points is to remove 
the airbells by passing the hand or a soft 
camel’s hair brush along the upper and lower 
slats during the course of development. If 
this is done with reasonable care the film 
emulsion will not be damaged or scratched in 
any way although no trace of hypo must be 
present on the fingers or brush, otherwise 
streakiness will result. 

With the usual rack it is not possible to 
pass the hand across the slat owing to inter¬ 
ference by the separating pins. This difficulty 
may be overcome by offsetting the pins at an 
angle of 45" as shown in Fig. 4 or by omitting 
the pins on the slats and placing a bar fitted 
with spacing pins slightly below the end slats. 
Practical Instructions for Preventing Rack 

Marks and Airbell Markings 

Both rack marks and airbell markings 
may be largely prevented by adhering to the 
following manipulative procedure which 
should be applied when developing both nega¬ 
tive and positive film. 

1. Use racks with cylindrical end slats 
approximately 2 inches in diameter, with the 
spacing pins offset at approximately 45° so as 
to permit of passing the hand or brush along 



Taken in a Pouring Rain 

at Dusk, with 



Gentlemen: 

I enclose some pieces of negative which 1 took 
in a pouring rain at ten minutes to 6 o’clock on Sep¬ 
tember 12, the last event of the Rochester Horse 

Show. 

This film was used in International News 

Reel No. 78. 

Without your wonderful Ultrastigmat speed 
lens F. I. 9 I believe it would have been impossible 
to get this picture. 

(Signed) CAROL FENYVESSY, 

Motion Pictures—Production and Ex¬ 
hibition. 

Write for the Complete Gundlach Catalogue of fine 
Cameras, Lenses and Apparatus for Still Photog¬ 
raphy • 

GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. 

900 Clinton South, Rochester, N. Y. 



ine iNew Iris Combination may be had 

with 4-in. Iris or Sunshade 

FRED HOEFNER 

Cinema and Experimental Work 

5319 Santa Monica Blvd. (rear) 

GLadstone 0243 Los Angeles, Cal. 
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the length of the slats so as to dislodge any air- 
bells. 

2. Lower the rack slowly and carefully 
into the solution and when the lower slat is 
just below the surface pass the Iiand quickly 
along its entire length so as to dislodge any 
airbells. Then completely submerge the rack, 
and in a similar manner quickly pass the hand 
acfoss the upper slat and allow the rack to re¬ 
main submerged for 30 seconds. Then allow 
the rack to float, resubmerge immediately and 
repeat this operation once every minute dur¬ 
ing the period of development. 

3. In case this treatment does not entire¬ 
ly prevent airbells, the film should be soaked 
in water or a 2% solution of sodium carbonate 
for 3 or 4 minutes before development, and in 
addition to this the rack should be moved con¬ 
tinuously during the first 30 seconds while 
submerged in order to prevent streakiness. 


Fail to Credit A. S. C. Member 

for Filming Big Productions 

A number of trade journals failed to 
carry credit in their reviews to Georges 
Benoit, A. S. C., for the cinematography in a 
number of important productions. Included 
among these are "The Scarlet West,” “Off 
the Highway,” in which, by virtue of the dual 
role of William V. Mong, Benoit again had 
an opportunity to display his thorough execu¬ 
tion of multiple exposure; and "The Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam,” which is being released 
under the title of "The Lover’s Oath.” 



The Bausch & Lomb Ultra 
Rapid Anastigmat is < n 
f:2. 7. lens. This not only is 
its rated speed•—it is the 
speed at which it actually 
performs. 

Bausch Bomb Optical Co. 

New York San Francisco Washington Chicago 
Boston Rochester. N. Y. London 


Ernest Palmer, A. S. C., is photograph¬ 
ing the Fox feature, "The Price of Pleasure,” 
directed by 


Emmett Flynn. 

* * * 

Barney McGill, A. S. C., is filming the 


Fox production, "A Trip to Chinatown. 

* * * 


n 


Ross Fisher, A. S. C., is photographing 
“The Tough Guy,” the latest Fred Thompson 

feature being produced at the F. B. O. studios. 

* * * 

Charles Stumar, A. S. C., is filming 
“Poker Faces,” a L T niversal production di¬ 
rected by Harry Pollard. 

* * * * 


Robert Kurrle, A. S. C., is making prep¬ 
arations for the photographing of the next 
Edwin Carewe production for First National. 



Whatever Your 

Question 


Be it the pronunciation of vitamin or marquisette or 
soviet, the spelling of a puzzl.ng word — the meaning 
of overhead, novocaine, etc., this ‘‘Supreme Author¬ 
ity” 

Webster’s New 
International Dictionary 

contains an accurate, final answer, 407,000 words. 
2700 pages. 6000 illustrations. Constantly improved 
and kept up to date. Copyright 1924. Regular and 
India Paper Editions. Write for specimen pages, 
prices, etc. Cross Word Puzzle workers should be 
equipped with the New International, for it is used 
as the authority by puzzle editors. 

FREE Pocket Maps if you name American Cinema¬ 
tographer. 

G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 

Sprinefield, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Robert Kurrle, A. S. C., is photograph- received by the A. S. C. members, several of 
ing “Heirs Apparent,’’ an Edwin Carewe pro- whom began their careers as news cinematog- 
duction for First National. Among those who raphers. Refreshments were served follow- 
will appear before Bob’s camera are Edwards ing the meeting. 

Davis, Alec B. Francis, Dolores del Rio, Rita 
Carewe, Lloyd Hughes, Mary Astor and 
John Murray. 


* * 




* * 


The A. S. C. open meeting of December 
28 th was featured by the showing of the latest 
pictures in the “Secrets of Life” series, photo- 

Arthur Edeson, A. S. C., is photograph- graphed by Louis H. Tolhurst, A. S. C. 
ing “The Bat,” which Roland West is direct- These proved some of the most interesting of 


ing 

for 


as a John W. Considine, Jr., production th e Tolhurst pictures that have been viewed 


United Artists. 


to date. 


* * 


* 


* * 


* 


John W. Boyle, A. S. C., has completed 


John Arnold, A. S. C., is being congratu- 


the cinematography on “The Far Cry,” a lated on al sides for his superior cinematog- 

First National production directed by ^P, h / in „ The Bl « Parade, the Metro- 
Sylvano Balboni, and is at present engaged Goldwyn-Mayer success wh ic h he photo- 

on the photographing of Lambert Hillyer's & ra P e<a * 


latest production for the same organization. 


* * 


* 


* * 


Dan Clark, A. S. C., is out of the city 
several days on location for the filming of the 


Bert Glennon, A. S. C, is photographing , Tom Mi , featur . 


the latest Paramount production starring 
Pola Negri. Dimitri Buchowetzki is direct- 

This is the third consecutive feature on 
the A. S. C. member has been chief 


-* * 


* 


ing. 
which 


cinematographer for Miss Negri. 


* 


* * 


Victor Milner, A. S. C., has completed 
the filming of “The Golden Journey,” the 
R. A. Walsh production for Paramount. 
Buster Collier and Greta Nissen head the 


E. B. Du Par, A. S. C., has been on loca¬ 
tion on a big sheep ranch near Santa Paula, 


cast. 


* * 


* 


Norbert Brodin, A. S. C., through the 


California, for the filming of the latest War- courtesy of Frank Llovd productions, is 


ner Bros, production starring Rin-Tin-Tin. photographing “Paris at Midnight,” 

A ^ 1 £ 1 C A k k HP 1^. ^ IV T — i. ^ ^ V • % • « • 4 • 


a 


The title of the feature is “The Night Cry. 


Frances Marion production being directed 


The cast includes June Marlowe, John Har- by jr. Mason Hopper at the Metropolitan 
ron, Gayne Whitman, Heinie Conklin and studios. 

Don Alvarado. Herman Raymaker is direct¬ 
ing. The past year has been one round of 


* * 


to his departure for Santa Paula, had just re¬ 
turned from location in Toronto, Canada, 
where he went with Lubitsch and Charles 


Orders,” both of which star Leo Maloney. 

* * * 

George Schneiderman, A. S. C., has com- 


Van Enger A. S. C., for the filming of scenes pleted the filming of the Fox production. 


in “Lady Windermere’s Fan.” 


* * 


* 


“The Johnstown Flood,” directed by Irving 
Cummings. The flood scenes call for all of 


Through the courtesy of C. J. Hubbell, the A. S. C. member’s expertness as a cinema- 


west coast manager for International News- tographer. 


reel Corporation, there was presented at the 
A. S. C. open meeting of December 14 th the 


* * 


* 


Reginald Lyons, A. S, C., has finished 


reels of International’s compiled “thrills” of shooting “The Fighting Buckaroo,” 


the past ten years. The exhibition was well production starring Buck Jones. 




Frank Cotner, A. S. C., has finished 
locations for the A. S. C. member who, prior shooting “The Blind Trail” and “Without j 








































HOW TO LOCATE MEMBERS OF THE 

American Society of Cinematographers 

Phone GRanite 4274 


OFFICERS 


Homer A. Scott . President 

Victor Milner . First Vice-President 

Daniel B. Clark . Second Vice-President 

L. Guy Wilky . Third Vice-President 

Bert Glennon . Treasurer 

John W. Boyle . Secretary 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Bert Glennon 
Victor Milner 
John W. Boyle 

J 

H. Lyman Broening 
Henry Sharp 


Gilbert Warrenton 
George Schneiderman 
Homer A. Scott 
L. Guy Wilky 
Fred W. Jackman 


Daniel B. Clark 
Charles J. Van Enger 
Norbert F. Brodin 
Paul P. Perry 
Alfred Gilks 


Abel, David—with Warner Brothers. 

Arnold. John—with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture Corp. 

Barnes. George S.—with Geo. Fitzmaurice. United Studios. 
Beckway, Wm.— 

Benoit, Georges—with Metropolitan Studios. 

Boyle, John W.—with First National Productions, United 

Studios. 

Brodin, Norbert F.—Frank Lloyd Productions, First National, 

United Studios. 

Broening. H. Lyman— 

Brotherton. Joseph— 

Olark, Dan—with Tom Mix. Fox Studio. 

Clarke. Chas. G. — with George Melford. Metropolitan Studios. 
Cowling. Herford T.— 20 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Cotner, Frank M.—with Goodwill Picture Corp. 

Crockett, Ernest—with Mack Sennett Studios. 

Cronjager, Henry—with Famous Players-Lasky, New York 

City. 

Dean. Faxon M. — 

Doran, Robert V.— 

Dored, John—Riga, Latvia. 

DuPont, Max B.— 

DuPar, E. B.—with Warner Bros. 

Dubray, Joseph A.— 

Edeson. Arthur — United Studios. 

Evans. Perry— 


Fildew, Wm.— 

Fischbeok, Harry A. — with D. W. Griffith, 


Famous Players 


Lasky. New York City. 

Fisher, Ross G. — with Fred Thomson. F. B. O. Studios. 

Gaudio. Gaetano — with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios. 

Gilks. Alfred—with Famous Players-Lasky. 

Glennon. Bert — with Famous Players-Lasky. 

Good. Frank B. — 

Gray. King D. — 

Griffin, Walter L.— 

Guissart, Rene — Paris, France. 

Haller. Ernest — with Robert Kane Prods., New York City. 
Heimerl, Alois G. — 

Jackman. Floyd — Fred W. Jackman Prods. 

Jackman, Fred W.—directing Fred W. Jackman Prods., Hal 

Roach Studios. 

Jennings, J. D. — with Metropolitan Studios. 

Koenekamp, Hans F. — with Larry Semon. 

Kull, Edward—wdth Universal. 

Kurrle, Robert—with Edwin Carewe, United Studios. 


Landers, Sam — with Waldorf Studios. 

Lockwood. J. R.— 

Lundin, Walter — with Harold Lloyd Productions, 

tan Studios. 

Lyons, Reginald — with Buck Jones, Fox Studio. 


Metropoli- 


Marshall, Wm.—with Carlos Prods. 

McCoid, T. D.—with First National. United Studios. 

McGill, Barney— 

MacLean, Kenneth G.—with Warner Bros. 

Meehan, George—- 

Milner, Victor—with R. A. Walsh. Famous Players-Lasky. 
Morgan. Ira H.—with Marion Davies, Cosmopolitan, Metro 

Goldwyn-Mayer Studios. 

Norton, Stephen S.—F. B. O. Studios. 

Palmer, Ernest S.—with Fox Studio. 

Perry, Harry— 

Perry, Paul P.—with Universal. 

Polito, Sol—with Hunt Stromberg Productions. 


Ries, Park J.— 

Roos, Len H.—with Fox Film Corp., Ltd., Vancouver, 
Rose, Jackson J.—wdth Universal. 

Rosher, Charles—with Mae Murray, "Ufa,” Berlin. 


B. C 


Schneiderman. George—with Fox Studio. 

Scott, Homer A.— 

Seitz. John F.—with Rex Ingram, Europe. 

Sharp, Henry—with Douglas Fairbanks, Pickford-Fairbanks 

Studio. 

Short, Don — 

Smith, Steve, Jr.— 

Steene, E. Burton— 

Stumar, Charles—with Universal. 

Stumar, John—with Universal. 


Tolhurst. Louis H.—"Secrets of Life," Microscopic 

Principal Pictures Corporation. 

Totheroh, Rollie H. —with Charlie Chaplin, Chaplin 
Turner, J. Robert—with Fox Studios. 


Pictures. 

Studio. 


Van Buren, Ned— 
Van Enger, Charles - 
Van Trees. James C. 

Warrenton, Gilbert — 
Wenstrom, Harold — 
Whitman, Philip H.- 

Dept. 

Wilky. L. Guy— 


with Ernst Lubitsch, Warner Brothers 
—with Metropolitan Studios. 


with Mack Sennett Studios, Scenario 


Edison. Thomas A.—Honorary Member. 
Webb, Arthur C.—Attorney. 


Meetings of the American Society of Cinematographers are held every Monday evening. On the first and the third Monday 
of each month the open meeting is held; and on the second and the fourth, the meeting of the Board of Governors. 
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